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Sincere  thanks  to  all  who  generously  contributed  to  this  tribute. 
They  include  Jacob  Baboian,  William  Baldwin,  Lester  Brackley,  Robert 
Capone,  Larry  Clausen,  Sylvio  Dupuis,  Judy  Hartogh,  Barbara  Kamens, 
Ann  Kent,  Frank  Kozol,  Fadi  Maroun,  Thomas  Mueller,  Srinivas  Natrajan, 
Terrance  Neylon,  Susan  Primo,  Harland  W.  Robinson  III,  Ira  Schwartz, 
Deborah  Wayne,  and  above  all,  Hyman  Kamens  himself.  I  also  thank 
my  neighbor  in  Marblehead,  Rabbi  David  Meyer  of  Temple  Emanu-EI, 
for  suggesting  the  Talmud  quote. 

Primary  source  for  the  history  contained  in  this  'biography  in 
miniature'  is  Century  of  Vision:  The  New  England  College  of  Optometry: 
An  Anecdotal  History  of  the  First  Hundred  Years,  compiled  and  written 
by  Susan  Watson  Moline  and  published  by  the  College  in  1994. 1  have 
not  attempted  to  reiterate  all  the  many  events  so  well  described  in  this 
book,  but  commend  it  to  those  who  have  not  yet  read  it.  My  thanks  to 
Susan  for  her  encouragement  and,  most  of  all,  for  17  years  of  friendship 
that  began  at  Northeastern  University. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  I  felt  an  immediate  kinship  with  Hy 
Kamens  because  he  remains  a  Chelsea  boy.  Some  years  ago,  I  also  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  that  city,  at  Chelsea  Memorial  Hospital.  My  mother 
lived  there  from  her  early  childhood  until  shortly  after  her  marriage. 
So  I  understand  the  very  special  qualities  that  life  in  Chelsea  can 
impart  and  which  Hy  personifies  in  abundance. 

Ann  Carlson,  August  1998 
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tiring  my  tenure  as  President,  a  number  of  notable  tran- 
sitions and  observance  have  occurred  including  the  College's 
centennial  in  1994.  This  year  we  are  witness  to  yet  another 
important  milestone  in  the  history  of  our  College,  rhe  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  Hyman  R.  Kamens.  He  has  served  the  College 
longer  than  anyone  else  in  its  history,  and  most  likely  his  tenure 
will  forever  remain  the  longest.  As  he  enters  this  first  year  of 
"retirement"  he  continues  to  serve  as  Professor  Emeritus,  and  to 
be  present  at  the  College  on  a  regular  schedule.  And  although 
he  is  not  the  founder  of  this  College,  he  has  represented  its 
heart  for  more  than  half  its  life. 

Hy's  story  begins  in  1945  when  he  enrolled  as  a  second- 
year  student  at  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Optometry.  Shortly 
after  graduation  in  1947,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  school, 
and  his  life  and  the  institutions  fused  into  one.  Actually,  his 
stint  as  teacher  began  prior  ro  graduation  when  he  was  asked 
to  teach  Optometry  Theory  to  the  third-year  class. 

His  major  contributions  during  the  next  fifty  years  are 
many.  He  served  in  virtually  every  capacity  at  the  College 
including  its  dean  and  chief  executive  officer  in  the  mid  1960s, 
and  has  advised  every  President  since.  Although  his  teaching 
and  administrative  services  have  been  key  in  the  College's 
growth,  perhaps  his  greatest  attribute  was  his  unfailing  com- 
mitment to  the  students  who  have  attended  this  College.  He 
believed  in  them  and  in  their  future.  He  inspired  confidence, 
projected  compassion,  and  built  the  foundation  for  lifelong 
friendships.  It  was  appropriate  that  in  recent  years  he  was 
asked  to  read  the  roll  at  commencement,  his  voice  embodied 
the  spirit  of  the  institution. 

This  issue  of  Perspective  has  been  dedicated  to  Dr.  Kamens 
as  a  tribute  to  Hy  and  his  life's  work,  the  students  and  alumni 
of  The  New  England  College  of  Optometry.  As  we  begin  the 
second  100  years  of  our  beloved  institution  it  is  fitting  that  we 
pause  to  reflect  upon  the  contributions  of  one  of  our  greatest 
patrons. 

This  College  has  been  truly  blessed  for  more  than  50  years 
with  the  service  of  Dr.  Hyman  Kamens.  His  lasting  contributions 
will  be  recorded  well  into  the  21st  century;  and,  as  a  tribute 
to  this  lifetime  of  service,  alumni  will  gather  on  October  24 
at  the  College  to  greet  Hy.  For  those  who  cannot  be  at  this 
celebration,  I  encourage  you  to  contact  him  directly,  by  tele- 
phone or  mail,  to  wish  him  well.  Where  can  he  be  reached? 
At  Tin   \e\\   I  ngland  (  ol lege  of  Optometry,  ol  CI  lUTSe! 
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am  delighted  to  have  a  'public'  platform  to  express  my 
gratitude,  and  I  suspect  that  of  many  alumni,  to  Dr.  Hyman 
Kamens.  Over  the  past  fifty  years,  the  name  of  the  College 
has  changed,  the  length  of  the  course  has  changed,  the  degree 


awarded  has  changed,  the  location  of  the  College  has  changed. 
Presidents  have  come  and  gone,  and  students  have  come  and 
gone-but  Hy  remains.  He  is  like  a  thread  interwoven  through 
the  fabric  of  the  College,  through  the  lives  of  so  many  alumni, 
and  consequently  through  the  profession  of  optometry. 

Hy's  retirement  is  merely  a  metamorphosis.  The  College 
is  an  integral  part  of  Hy's  life,  and  Hy  an  integral  part  of  the 
College's  life.  His  attachment  is  far  from  over.  We  can  expect 
to  see  his  continued  presence  at  the  College,  the  consummate 
professional  matchmaker,  schmoozer,  and  for  many  of  us  the 
confirming  constancy  at  NEWENCO. 

I  look  forward  to  gathering  in  celebration  on  October  24th 
to  pay  homage  to  Dr.  Kamens.  The  gala  will  take  place  in  the 
new  library  -  so  important  to  the  future  of  the  College,  a  future 
that  Dr.  Kamens  has  had  no  small  part  in  creating  and  one  in 
which  his  input  will  continue  to  be  invaluable. 

A  heartfelt  thanks  from  all  of  us. 


W&^^j&b- 


Lynn  Wittman  '76 
President 
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Introduction 


n  these  times,  it  is  a  rare  occasion  that  a  person  in  any 
walk  of  life,  can  be  recognized  for  their  lifelong  contribution 
to  any  one  institution  For  over  a  half  a  century  the  name 
Dr.  Hyman  R.  Kamens  has  been  synonymous  with  The  New 
England  College  of  Optometry.  His  reputation  is  legendary. 
His  loyalty,  and  commitment  to  all  of  the  individuals  who 
have  passed  through  its  corridors  has  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  the  thousands  of  graduates  who  have  moved  beyond 
the  College  walls. 

In  the  fifty  years  that  Hy  has  worked  at  the  College,  he 
has  made  it  his  business  to  meet  every  student  who  walks  in 
the  door.  Add  to  that  his  wide  range  of  exposure  to  past  and 
present  faculty  and  staff,  plus  all  the  optometric  professionals 
who  interact  with  him  and  the  College,  and  the  resulting  group 
of  people  who  constitute  his  circle  of  friends  is  large,  indeed. 
Most  of  them  do  remain  his  friends  for  life,  since  he  has  a  very 
special  way  with  them. 

Although  Hy  has  formally  retired  as  Vice  President  for 
Students  and  Alumni  Affairs,  he  maintains  a  part-time  schedule 
at  the  College.  We  will  honor  him  at  a  gala  Alumni  Weekend 
on  October  24.  Along  with  that  festive  event,  we  have  prepared 
this  printed  tribute  to  him. 

All  of  us  join  in  wishing  you  and  your  wife  Barbara  many 
more  happy  and  productive  years. 

Ann  Carlson 


1894  August  A.  Klein,  a  German  immigrant 

and  practicing  ophthalmologist,  opens  the 
Klein  School  of  Optics  at  2  Rutland  Street, 
Boston.  It  offers  the  first  formal  training  in 
optics  and  refraction  in  the  United  States. 

1901  The  Klein  School  becomes  the 

Massachusetts  School  of  Optometry. 

1909  The  School  is  reorganized  and  incorporated 

with  Theodore  Klein,  son  of  August,  as 
Director.  More  members  of  the  Klein  family 
are  eventually  involved  in  School  operations, 
including  Herman  Klein  and  Wilhelmina 
Klein  N.  Svendson,  also  children  of  August. 

1915  The  school  is  located  at  168  Massachusetts 

Avenue,  Boston. 


1943  After  studying  English  and  chemistry  at 

the  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington, 
Hy  begins  his  studies  at  Middlesex  Medical 
School,  Waltham. 


1944 


1946- 
1965 


1945 


Hy  is  forced  to  abandon  his  medical  studies 
when  Middlesex  closes. 

One  of  Hy's  most  important  professional 
mentors,  Ralph  Green,  serves  as  Dean  of  the 
School. 

School  facilities  are  consolidated  with  the 
Clinic  at  472  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Hy  is  accepted  as  a  second-year  student  at 
Massachusetts  School  of  Optometry,  Boston. 


1946  Marriage  of  Hy  to  Barbara  Plotnick  of 

Chelsea.  Their  daughters,  Marcia  and 
Jacqlyn,  are  born  in  1956  and  1952, 
respectively. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Theodore  Klein 
moves  the  School  to  Huntington  Avenue. 
The  Clinic  remains  at  472  Commonwealth 
Avenue. 


1922  Hyman  Richard  Kamens  is  born  in  Chelsea, 

Massachusetts. 


1947  Hy  joins  the  College  first  as  Supervisor, 

and  then  as  Director  of  the  external  clinic. 


1 933  The  School  moves  to  1112  Boylston  Street, 

Boston.  The  Massachusetts  Optometric 
Clinic  opens  at  1 1 14-1 1 18  Boylston  Street. 

1936  When  August  Klein  dies,  Theodore  Klein 

is  named  President.  He  will  serve  until  his 
death  in  1946. 

1939  While  the  School  remains  at  1112  Boylston, 

the  Clinic  moves  to  472  Commonwealth 
Avenue. 


1951-        Joseph  Montminy  Sr.  serves  as  the  College's 
1962  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

1951  The  School  receives  the  right  to  grant  the 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Optometry  and  the 
honorary  Doctor  of  Ocular  Science. 

1952  The  College  purchases  472  Commonwealth 
Avenue  from  the  Klein  family  and  establishes 
the  Boston  Eye  Clinic. 


Hy  graduates  from  Chelsea  High  School. 
Begins  his  undergraduate  studies  at  the 
University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington. 
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1952  Hy  receives  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 

Optometry  from  the  Massachusetts  College 
of  Optometry. 


1976  To  reflect  its  regional  commitments,  the 

name  of  the  College  is  changed  to  The 
New  England  College  of  Optometry. 


1954 


1962 


1965- 
1986 


Hy  receives  a  Doctor  of  Optometry 
degree  from  the  Massachusetts  College 
of  Optometry. 

The  College  receives  the  right  to  grant  the 
honorary  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  degree. 

Hy  serves  as  a  full-time  faculty  member, 
with  the  rank  of  Professor.  Courses  he  teaches 
include  Theoretic  Optometry,  Case  Analysis, 
and  Ocular  Pathology. 


1977  &  Hy  Kamens  receives  Alumni  Association's 

1988  Alumni  of  the  Year  award. 

1979-  F.  Dow  Smith  serves  as  President. 
1985 


1982 


1985- 
1989 


Larry  R.  Clausen  is  named  Dean  of 
Academic  Affairs. 

Sylvio  L.  Dupuis  serves  as  President. 


1965-         Hy  serves  as  Dean  of  the  College,  its  Chief 
1969  Executive  Officer,  prior  to  appointment  of  a 

full-time  President. 


1990-         Larry  R.  Clausen  serves  as  President. 


1991 


Renovation  begins  on  Beacon  Street  facilities. 


1969- 
1979 


William  R.  Baldwin  serves  as  President. 


1996-         Hy  serves  as  Vice  President  for  Student 
1998  &  Alumni  Affairs. 


1969-         Hy  serves  as  Dean  of  Administration  for 

1975  President  William  R.  Baldwin. 

1971  College  purchases  420-426  Beacon  Street, 

Boston,  for  its  final  relocation. 

1971  Hy  and  Barbara  celebrate  their  25th 

wedding  anniversary. 

1975-         Hy  works  as  Project  Manager  for  the  HPSP 

1976  Grant,  relating  to  recruitment  of  disabled 
students.  Organizes  and  writes  the  first  such 
grant  which  was  subsequently  awarded. 


1994  Class  of  1 994  dedicates  yearbook  to  Hy. 

The  New  England  College  of  Optometry 
marks  its  centennial  year. 

1996  Hy  and  Barbara  celebrate  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary. 

1997  Class  of  1997  dedicates  yearbook  to  Hy. 

1998  Hy  retires  from  the  College,  after  50  years 
of  service.  Will  continue  to  serve  as  official 
ambassador  for  the  College. 


1974- 
1996 


1975 


Hy  serves  as  Director  of  Admissions  and 
Dean  of  Student  Affairs  in  the  Baldwin, 
Smith,  Dupuis  and  Clausen  administrations. 

Dr.  Kamens  receives  the  honorary  Doctor 
of  Ocular  Science  degree  from  the  College. 
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Chapter  One 


"Who  is  wise?  The  one  who 
learns  from  everybody." 

The  Talmud 
Mishnah:  Avot  4. 1 


Hy  Kamens  age  2. 


A  Chelsea  Boy     1922  to   1947 

Rlthough  Hy  Kamens'  life  story  takes  a  few  detours  in  terms  of  geographical 
location,  it  never  strays  too  far  from  two  cities.  In  addition  to  pursuing  his 
academic  career  in  Boston,  he  has  made  his  home  in  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  for 
all  but  four  years  of  his  life. 

After  more  than  52  years  of  marriage,  Hy  and  Barbara  still  live  in  the  same  three 
family  house  on  Franklin  Avenue  where  he  moved  shortly  after  he  was  born  on  June  8, 
1922.  His  parents,  Michael  and  Kate,  had  come  to  Chelsea  from  Lithuania,  via  London, 
in  the  early  1900s.  Chelsea's  proximity  to  the  docks  of  East  Boston,  where  many 
European  immigrants  were  arriving  in  the  United  States,  made  it  a  natural  stopping- 
off  place.  It  was  a  hospitable  community  to  new  arrivals,  including  a  young  couple 
with  two  sons,  Jeremiah  and  Israel.  Two  more  children,  a  son  Hyman  and  a  daughter 
Cecilia,  were  born  in  Chelsea. 

All  these  years  later,  Hy's  memories  of  his  parents  remain  vivid.  "My  father  was  a 
schoolteacher,  quite  an  intellectual.  As  I  heard  him  say,  he  was  an  orphan  and  had  run 
away  from  the  Lithuanian  Army.  He  married  my  mother  when  he  was  25  and  she  was 
15.  They  fled  to  London  before  coming  to  the  United  States." 

Hy  continues:  "My  father  didn't  have  much  to  do  with  my  upbringing.  He  was 
45  when  I  was  born,  so  there  was  a  huge  age  difference  between  us.  I  remember  him 
as  aloof,  sitting  apart  and  smoking  cigars.  Beyond  that,  I  really  don't  know  much 
about  him." 

"You  know  how  it  is?"  Hy  adds  wistfully,  voicing  the  regret  many  children  feel. 
"When  your  parents  are  alive,  you  don't  think  to  ask  them  specific  questions.  Now 
that  they  are  gone,  I  wish  I  had  asked  them  more." 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Kate  Kamens  was  the  pivotal  force  in  her  youngest  son's 
life.  To  this  day,  Hy's  admiration  for  her  character  and  resourcefulness  has  never 
wavered.  "There's  no  doubt  that  she  was  the  leader  of  the  family.  She  was  an  incredibly 
smart  woman  despite  the  fact  that  she  had  no  formal  education.  Besides  Lithuanian, 
she  spoke  Polish,  German,  Russian  and  English,  which  she  learned  in  London.  And 
she  made  her  living  as  a  dressmaker." 

"Before  I  was  born,  my  parents  bought  a  house  on  Walnut  Street.  Then,  when 
I  was  a  year  old,  they  moved  to  another  home  on  Franklin  Avenue,  where  I  still  live 
today.  They  kept  the  Walnut  Street  property  and  rented  it  out  to  tenants.  My  mother 
took  care  of  both  houses.  How  she  managed  this,  bringing  up  four  children  and  pro- 
viding eight  years  of  higher  education  for  each  of  them,  amazes  me.  I  don't  know  how 
she  did  it,"  Hy  says. 

Although  the  family  had  to  work  hard  to  get  along,  Hy  never  recalls  that  they 
were  deprived.  They  always  had  enough  to  eat.  Once  a  year,  just  before  school  started 
in  the  fall,  Kate  would  buy  new  clothes  for  her  children. 
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"My  mother  and  I  were  very  close,"  he  reiterates.  "Even  though  she  gave  me  a 
10-cent  allowance,  I  never  asked  her  for  a  nickel.  But  I  do  have  one  regret.  She  wanted 
me  to  take  her  around  when  she  collected  the  rent  from  her  tenants.  I  did  it,  but  I 
hated  to  do  it  and  complained  about  it." 

The  lessons  she  taught  him  remained  with  him  the  resr  of  his  life.  "First,"  she 
said,  "Always  tell  the  truth."  Second,  "Never  steal." 

Hy  also  remembers  his  mother  for  encouraging  her  four  children  to  excel.  "This 
is  very  important  in  a  Jewish  family,  to  get  the  sons  and  daughters  into  a  profession. 
In  my  family,  Israel  became  a  doctor;  Jeremiah  became  a  lawyer;  Cecilia,  an  osteopath; 
and  I,  an  optometrist." 

Hy  remembers  a  happy  boyhood  in  Chelsea.  Growing  up  and  living  there  for 
decades  left  its  mark  on  him.  Chelsea,  a  place  that  welcomed  people  of  different  ethnic 
origins,  gave  him  a  tolerant  and  global  outlook.  It  made  him  a  world  citizen  long 
before  such  a  descriptive  term  came  into  popular  use. 

He  and  his  family  lived  in  the  Cary  Square  area,  a  strong  Jewish  neighborhood. 
"I  remember  when  they  used  to  close  the  streets  down  for  the  High  Holidays.  In  those 
days,  we  had  several  temples  and  synagogues,  since  Chelsea's  Jewish  population  was 
huge.  Our  family  went  to  Temple  Emmanuel,  now  the  only  Jewish  house  of  worship 
in  Chelsea.  Over  time,  most  of  the  families  I  knew  then  relocated  to  the  North  Shore, 
so  things  are  quite  different  today." 

§    §    § 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  a  boyhood  sinus  problem  —  that  turned  Hy  toward  his 
future  career.  The  malady  developed  into  an  eye  infection,  so  Israel  Kamens  took 
his  younger  brother  to  an  ophthalmologist.  In  spite  of  Hy's  discomfort,  the  treat- 
ment process  piqued  his  curiosity.  "Medicine  began  to  interest  me  as  a  profession,"  he 
says.  "Right  then,  I  knew  that  I  would  have  to  study  hard  so  I  could  enter  medical 
school  one  day." 

Meanwhile,  there  were  classes  for  him  at  the  Carter  School  and  later,  Chelsea 
High  School.  Of  course,  he  had  favorite  teachers,  especially  Dr.  Boyd  and  Dr.  Lowell, 
both  with  Ph.D.  degrees.  "But  I  was  the  youngest  student  in  my  1939  high  school 
class.  When  I  graduated,  I  was  only  15,  so  I  didn't  make  any  lasting  friendships  with 
my  fellow  students." 

At  that  point,  Hy  decided  he  wanted  to  see  what  life  was  like  beyond  the  borders 
of  Chelsea.  He  decided  to  enroll  at  the  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington. 

"I  knew  someone  else  in  Chelsea  who  was  already  going  there,  and  it  sounded 
good  to  me.  No  one  —  not  even  my  mother  —  made  a  big  deal  of  my  traveling  so  far 
away.  Late  in  the  summer,  that  other  Chelsea  fellow  and  I  drove  out  there  in  a  station 
wagon.  I  had  just  one  small  suitcase  which  I  put  in  the  trunk.  It  took  us  22  hours:  our 
route  took  us  through  Cleveland,  Erie,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis." 


. 


Hy  14  years  old. 
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Hy  graduates  from  Chelsea 
High  School  in  1939. 


The  Massachusetts  School  of 
Optometry  circa  1930. 


Once  enrolled,  Hy  recalls,  "I  had  a  dual  major  in  English  and  chemistry,  since 
I  was  aiming  for  medical  school.  When  I  completed  my  studies  with  a  3.2  GPA, 
it  wasn't  high  enough  to  get  me  into  Harvard  or  Boston  University  Medical  School. 
The  one  that  accepted  me  was  Middlesex,  approved  to  provide  medical  education  for 
students  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  At  that  time,  it  was  located  on  the  Waltham 
property  that  later  became  Brandeis  University." 

By  the  fall  of  1943,  Hy  had  started  his  pre-medical  studies  in  Waltham.  But 
the  unexpected  happened  at  the  end  of  his  first  year:  Middlesex  closed  its  doors.  "The 
AMA  judged  it  was  too  private.  As  the  result  of  the  closure,  there  was  an  opening  for 
one  more  medical  school  in  Massachusetts,  but  no  one  claimed  it,"  Hy  recalls. 

With  regret,  he  put  aside  his  plans  to  become  a  physician.  By  now,  his  brother 
Israel  had  set  up  a  busy  medical  practice  of  his  own  at  135  Washington  Avenue, 
Chelsea.  He  also  had  some  sage  advice  for  his  younger  brother.  Why  not  consider 
optometry? 

"He  told  me  that  I  could  become  an  optometrist  with  only  one  more  year  of 
professional  school.  This  sounded  good  to  me,  so  I  looked  into  it.  It  turned  out  that 
he  was  mistaken.  A  regular  optometry  program  took  three  years  to  complete.  Even  so, 
I  was  still  interested." 

It  just  so  happened  that  there  was  a  place  in  Boston  where  Hy  could  study 
optometry.  Because  he  had  completed  one  year  of  medical  school,  he  was  accepted  in 
1945  as  a  second-year  student  at  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Optometry,  predecessor 
school  of  The  New  England  College  of  Optometry.  Founded  in  1 894  by  the  late  Dr. 
August  A.  Klein,  it  was  headed  by  his  son,  Dr.  Theodore  Klein,  President,  at  the  time 
Hy  started  classes.  President  Klein  interviewed  Hy  personally  and  admitted  him. 

"The  war  was  over.  There  were  only  28  students  in  my  class,  although  the  enroll- 
ment shot  up  to  98  in  the  next  year  because  veterans  were  returning  to  pursue  their 
careers,"  Hy  relates.  To  finance  his  studies,  he  worked  odd  jobs  wherever  he  could:  at 
a  meat  packing  company,  a  greeting  card  business,  and  the  Suffolk  Downs  racetrack. 

Meanwhile,  his  time  at  optometry  school  flew  by.  Before  he  knew  it,  he  was 
graduating  third  in  the  Class  of  1947  with  a  95  average.  "The  two  highest-ranking 
students  were  David  Yorra  and  Arthur  Cowan."1 

Now  Hy  was  ready  to  begin  his  career  in  earnest.  Yet  two  more  pivotal  events 
would  occur  in  his  life  before  he  joined  his  alma  mater  on  a  full-time  basis.  The  first 
would  be  setting  up  his  own  optometry  practice  in  Chelsea.  The  second?  Asking  a 
vivacious  young  woman  to  marry  him. 


Hy's  detailed  reminiscences  about  his  student  days  at  Massachusetts  School  of  Optometry  appear  in 
Century  of  Vision:  The  New  England  College  of  Optotyietiy:  An  Anecdotal  History  of  the  First  Hundred  Years, 
published  in  1994. 
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An  Alma  Mater  And  A  Profession    1947-1965 

Hy  had  not  planned  to  pursue  a  career  in  academia.  Alter  graduating  from  optome- 
try school,  he  took  up  his  oldest  brother's  offer  of  sharing  the  office  space  in  his 
Chelsea  medical  practice.  He  saw  patients  there,  and  soon  his  schedule  was  grow- 
ing with  people  that  Israel  referred  to  him. 

Before  long,  however,  Hy  grew  restless.  After  going  to  school  in  Boston,  he  missed 
the  larger  city.  "I  found  my  work  very  boring,"  he  admits.  "It  wasn't  a  competitive  situ- 
ation." He  was  ready  to  make  a  change,  but  what  would  it  be? 

On  the  other  hand,  his  personal  life  was  far  from  dull.  Years  before,  in  his  sopho- 
more year  of  high  school,  he  had  met  a  peppy  dnd  petite  freshman  at  a  1  [alloween 
party.  Her  name  was  Barbara  Plotnick.  When  graduation  came  around,  Hy  took 
another  date  to  the  senior  prom.  As  Barbara  recalls  today:  "I  sat  in  the  front  seat 
of  the  car  with  another  fellow,  and  Hy  was  in  the  back  with  his  date.  Then  he  went 
off  to  college  in  Indiana." 

Yet  a  spark  had  definitely  been  kindled  between  them.  When  Hy  came  home  on 
break,  he  looked  up  Barbara.  Yes,  she  was  still  there  and  still  single.  The  relationship 
developed,  and  on  July  2,  1946,  they  were  married,  a  year  before  he  completed  his 
optometry  program. 

Hy  and  Barbara  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  Chelsea  three-decker  where  lie  had 
spent  his  boyhood.  Kate  Kamens  had  turned  over  one  of  the  apartments  to  the  newly- 
weds.  It  was  a  congenial  arrangement:  Barbara  and  Kare  liked  and  respected  each 
other.  And  when  Hy  and  Barbara  had  two  daughters,  Jacqlyn,  born  in  1952,  and 
Marcia,  in  1956,  they  raised  them  in  close  proximity  to  their  grandmother.  Hy's  father 
had  died  in  1945. 

All  these  years  later,  Barbara  still  admires  Kate  for  her  expertise  at  tasks  that  both 
men  and  women  today  would  hesitate  to  tackle.  "Once,  with  the  help  of  her  brother, 
she  relocated  three  walls  of  each  apartment.  She  even  showed  Hy  how  ro  fix  the  win- 
dows, the  kind  with  ropes,"  relates  Barbara. 


I'm  not  a  teacher:  only  a  fellow-traveller 
of  whom  you  asked  the  way. 

I  pointed  ahead — ahead  of  myself  as 
well  as  you. 

George  Bernard  Shaw 


Hy  and  Barbara  on  their 
wedding  day,  July  2,  1946. 


Not  only  were  changes  occurring  in  Hy's  life;  they  were  also  taking  place  at  The 
Massachusetts  School  of  Optometry,  his  alma  mater.  Even  though  enrollments 
had  begun  to  increase  after  the  war,  the  institution  faced  an  uncertain  future. 
Dr.  Theodore  Klein,  who  admitted  Hy  as  a  student,  had  died  in  1946.  His  brother, 
Dr.  Herman  Klein,  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  School.  Dr.  Ralph  Green  was  Dean. 

Hy  might  have  been  off-campus  in  1947,  but  Dean  Green  had  not  forgotten  him. 
He  saw  potential  in  this  young  optometrist,  for  he  had  observed  him  around  the 
Clinic  as  a  student  and  realized  that  he  would  make  a  topnotch  teacher.  Another  first- 
hand witness  to  this  period  in  Hy's  life  was  Frank  Kozol  a  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1948.  Frank  has  been  Hy's  long-time  faculty  colleague  and  friend,  referring  to  him 


"There  were  61  men  in  our  class, 
all  returning  GIs.  Certain  teachers 
were  our  favorites.  Hy  was  one 
of  them.  He  still  is  the  same 
regular,  down-to-earth  guy  that 
he  was  then." 

Dr.  Jacob  Baboian 
Clasi  of 1950 
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Students  in  class  —  1940's. 


The  Massachusetts  School  of 
Optometry  —  1930. 


by  the  nickname  "Cummings"  for  nearly  50  years.  Today  Frank  remembers  Hy's 
remarkable  talents  as  an  undergraduate. 

"Hy  was  so  competent  in  clinical  procedures,  even  as  a  student,  that  he  taught 
the  younger  classes.  I  was  one  of  the  students  who  worked  with  him.  There  we 
developed  a  mutual  respect  and  a  strong  friendship  that  has  continued  ever  since. 
To  me,  he's  like  a  brother." 

One  day  Ralph  Green  decided  to  take  action.  He  phoned  Hy  and  made  him 
an  offer.  He  needed  someone  to  work  at  the  Clinic,  supervising  optometry  students 
who  worked  with  actual  patients,  examined  them,  and  prescribed  glasses.  Would 
Hy  be  interested? 

It  was  an  offer  that  he  could  not  refuse.  "The  salary  was  pretty  good  and  the 
hours  were  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  I  could  keep  some  office  hours  going  in  Chelsea.  What 
appealed  to  me  most  was  that  I  would  work  with  fourth-year  students  as  they  took 
care  of  people  and  learned  optometry  in  practice."  So  I  said  'yes.' 

At  the  time  Hy  began  work  at  the  Clinic,  it  was  the  only  one  of  its  type  and 
saw  very  few  patients.  As  it  turned  out,  Hy's  first  job  at  The  Massachusetts  School 
of  Optometry  was  a  pivotal  one.  In  his  Clinic  post,  he  soon  realized  that  he  loved 
working  with  students.  He  had  a  knack  for  teaching,  coupled  with  a  genuine 
personal  concern  for  people.  Though  the  years  would  pass  and  his  responsibilities 
would  grow,  he  would  never  lose  these  qualities.  Frank  Kozol  describes  just  how 
Hy  worked  with  his  Clinic  students,  eight  or  ten  of  them  at  a  time. 

"First,  he  sat  down  and  observed  them.  Then  he  reviewed  each  case  with  them 
after  their  patients  had  left.  He  presented  his  comments  in  an  encouraging,  non- 
threatening,  and  productive  way.  He  always  gave  positive  and  helpful  critiques  to 
his  students,"  Frank  remembers. 

The  first  year  that  Hy  worked  at  the  School,  a  significant  development 
occurred.  With  the  approval  of  the  Council  on  Education  and  Professional  Guidance 
of  the  American  Optometric  Association,  the  School  was  unconditionally  accredited. 
The  following  year,  the  School  gained  a  new  home.  Trustees  purchased  the  Horace 
Mann  School  building  at  178  Newbury  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Exeter.  While  class- 
rooms and  administrative  offices  were  housed  in  that  building,  the  Clinic  operated 
from  Kenmore  Square. 

§    §    § 

Hltl'iough  Hy  did  not  supervise  the  Clinic  immediately,  he  did  not  have  to 
wait  long.  When  Joseph  Antanelis,  his  supervisor,  left  in  1947,  Hy  became 
Director.  Now  he  could  have  some  latitude  to  effect  changes.  In  the  back  of 
his  mind,  he  knew  that  some  significant  improvements  were  necessary.  Chief  among 
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them  was  building  up  the  clientele  so  that  the  students  had  more  opportunities 
to  interact  with  patients.  Hy  had  some  ideas  on  how  that  could  be  accomplished. 

"I  wanted  to  increase  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  that  we  served,"  he  explains. 
"So  I  convinced  the  School  to  reach  out  to  various  children's  homes  around  the  city. 
The  youngsters  came  from  poor  and  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  We  offered  to  pro- 
vide free  eye  care  for  them  —  examinations,  glasses  and  all." 

Hy  spearheaded  a  long-term  effort  to  bring  more  children  and  young  people 
into  the  Clinic.  Among  the  homes  who  sent  clients  to  him  were  the  Home  for  Italian 
Children,  the  Home  for  Catholic  Children,  the  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  and  the 
House  of  Good  Shephard.  Hy  kept  in  close  personal  touch  with  these  outside  agencies 
and  praises  the  Catholic  Church,  "I  have  nothing  but  good  things  to  say  about  them. 
No  other  religious  group  does  more,  in  my  view." 

While  working  as  Clinic  Director,  Hy  completed  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  Doctor  of  Optometry  degrees  in  1952  and  1954.  In  1  95  1  his  alma  matter 
had  become  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Optometry  and  had  received  the  right  to 
confer  these  two  degrees. 

Even  more  changes  were  happening  at  the  College.  In  \i)s>  1  Dr.  1  lerman  L.  Klein, 
the  last  of  his  family  to  lead  the  School,  passed  away.  Following  his  death,  Joseph 
Montiminy  served  as  the  College's  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Ralph  H. 
Green,  Hy's  mentor,  continued  to  serve  as  Dean. 

It  was  in  those  early  years  that  Hy  began  to  develop  lifelong  friendships  with 
his  faculty  associates  and  students.  Because  they  were  veterans,  close  to  him  in  age, 
the  relationship  they  shared  was  satisfying  and  enduring.  Besides  Frank  Kozol,  they 
included  such  loyal  alumni  as  Jacob  ("Jake")  Baboian  and  Ita  Schwartz. 

Today  Jake  Baboian  recalls  the  numerous  times  that  members  of  the  Class  of 
1950  sang  barbershop  music  at  class  reunions.  Hy  would  join  them,  donning  the 
customary  striped  jacket,  false  mustache  and  straw  hat,  and  adding  his  clear  tenor 
to  their  close  harmony. 

Ira  Schwartz,  who  graduated  in  1953,  was  the  first  student  to  complete  require- 
ments for  the  Doctor  of  Optometry  degree.  Naturally,  he  carried  out  clinical  practice 
in  the  Kenmore  Square  facility,  under  Hy's  supervision.  "The  best  description  I  can 
think  of  is  that  he  is  a  gentle  gentleman,"  Ira  comments. 

Jake,  Ira,  and  dozens  of  other  alumni  from  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s  became 
Hy's  lifelong  friends.  They  would  see  each  other  frequently  at  alumni  association  recep- 
tions and  talk  on  the  phone  regularly.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  practicing  optometrists 
in  New  England  had  been  taught  by  Hy  and  knew  him  well.  As  the  years  passed,  that 
group  grew  larger  and  larger,  but  Hy's  first  students  always  occupied  a  special  place  in 
his  heart. 


Hy  Kamens  and  Foster  Namias  '32  on  an 
alumni  boat  trip  in  New  Hampshire. 


Frank  Kozol  '48  and  Hy  receiving  awards 
with  Ruth  and  Barbara  at  their  sides. 
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Hy  Kamens  and  Robert 
Capone  '90. 


Hy  would  have  been  perfectly  happy  to  remain  as  Clinic  Director  throughout  his 
career.  He  loved  his  job  and  had  no  desire  to  change  it.  Yet  the  quality  of  his 
work  had  caught  the  attention  of  a  very  influential  person.  Dr.  Otto  Hochstadt, 
Professor  and  Trustee  at  the  College,  was  looking  for  a  Dean.  He  thought  Hy  would 
be  perfect  in  that  role.  At  first,  the  young  man  declined  the  offer. 

"I  wasn't  keen  on  administrative  work,"  Hy  admits.  "I  always  preferred  to  deal 
with  students.  To  convince  me,  Dr.  Hochstadt  asked  me  to  be  Dean  until  the  College 
decided  what  to  do.  So  I  took  the  job  for  what  I  thought  would  be  a  short  period." 

That  "short  period"  turned  out  to  be  just  the  opposite.  In  1965  Hy  assumed  his 
new  responsibilities  and  moved  his  office  to  178  Newbury  Street. 

§    §    § 


Drs.  Guang-Ji  Wang  '92,  David  Heath  '83  and  Hy  Kamens  '47  attend  the 
wedding  of  Enrico  Regattieri  '97  at  the  College. 
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Larry  and  Dee  Clausen,  Hy  and  Barbara  Kamens,  Richard  Lawless  and  his  wife 
Paula  Higgins,  and  Ronald  '74  and  Joy  Ferrucci. 
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Chapter  Three 


The  Link  Between  Past  and  Future    1965  -  1979 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  during  Hy's  career  at  The  New  England  College  of  Optometry, 
he  occupied  almost  every  key  position.  Over  the  years,  he  took  on  a  myriad  of 
projects  that  needed  doing  and  developed  new  ventures,  as  well.  The  question 
comes  naturally:  did  he  ever  want  to  be  President.-' 

Hy's  answer  is  at  once  modest  and  forthright.  "No.  I  had  very  little  background 
in  education,  but  I  was  someone  who  had  knowledge.  Being  Dean  was  really  just  a 
temporary  position  for  me  —  I  never  looked  for  anything  higher."  Still,  serving  as 
Dean  of  the  College  in  the  period  where  there  was  no  incumbent  president  was  akin 
to  being  its  chief  executive  officer. 

Starting  in  1 965,  Hy  held  two  posts  at  the  College.  First  was  the  deanship,  which 
he  had  accepted  at  the  behest  of  Dr.  Hochstadt.  Second  was  a  professorship.  Hy  began 
a  33-year  career  of  teaching  such  courses  as  Theoretical  Optometry  and  Case  Analysis, 
and  Ocular  Pathology. 

This  arrangement  was  the  best  of  both  worlds  for  him.  He  could  gain  even  more 
experience  in  administration.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  keep  in  close  contact  with 
his  beloved  students.  Buoying  him  was  the  fact  that  membets  of  the  Class  of  196  I  had 
dedicated  their  yearbook  to  him.  To  them,  Hy  imparted  a  genuine  love  for  optometry, 
amid  four  years  of  examinations  and  other  relentless  pressures.  They  loved  his  warm 
sense  of  humor  coupled  with  ttue  humility. 

"Dr.  Kamens  is  a  rare  man  and  a  rarer  teacher,"  the  dedication  read.  He  has  torn 
down  the  invisible  wall  between  teacher  and  student  .  .  .  he  is  more  than  a  teachet; 
he  is  a  friend.  Because  of  him,  the  Class  of  1964  has  discovered  the  joy  of  optometry. 

§    §    ss 

From  all  reports,  he  was  the  perfect  Dean.  As  Harland  W.  Robinson  III,  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  1969,  puts  it:  "Hy  knew  everyone.  He  was  a  fatherly,  caring  type 
of  person.  If  necessary,  he  would  scold  you,  but  he  did  it  in  a  special  way.  His 
approach  was  that  you  had  let  youtself  and  the  school  down.  To  me,  he  personified 
what  Former  President  Bush  later  described  as  'a  kinder,  gentler  nation.'" 

Lester  Brackley,  former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  an  undetgraduate 
at  the  College  during  the  1960s,  receiving  his  degree  in  1968.  "Basically,  Hy  ran  the 
operations  on  Newbury  Street.  It  was  very  small  —  there  were  only  about  30  students 
in  each  of  the  four  classes  —  so  we  all  fit  in  one  building  and  knew  each  other  well. 
As  a  hands-on  person,  Hy  was  willing  to  do  everything.  If  the  floor  needed  sweeping, 
he'd  go  to  work  and  push  around  a  broom." 

As  Dean,  Hy  interacted  with  students  even  befote  they  enrolled  at  the  College, 
since  no  separate  admissions  office  then  existed.  Helping  him  with  this  phase  of  his 
work  was  Frank  Kozol,  who  had  become  Registrar.  Hy  often  sought  Frank's  input  as 
to  a  particular  individual's  potential  for  success  in  optometry. 


"In  the  28  years  that  I  have  been 
friends  with  Hy,  I've  seen  that 
when  students  needed  him  for 
anything,  he  is  always  there.  He 
is  the  greatest  mentor  for  students 
that  we  have." 

Srinivai  Natrajan  '84 
Professor  oj  Phy  no, 
and  Pharmacology 
oj  1984 
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Frank  Kozol  '48,  Hy  Kamens,  John  Asarkof 

'32,  Jake  Baboian  '50,  Lester  Brackley  '68, 

and  Foster  Namias  '32. 
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Hy,  Barbara  and  Dee  Clausen 
cruising  Biscayne  Bay,  Florida, 
on  Joseph  Feidberg's  '52  boat. 


Hy  with  future  generations 
of  optometrists. 


Tom  Mueller,  who  graduated  from  the  College  in  1974,  remembers  his  own  inter- 
view with  both  Hy  and  Frank.  This  Midwesterner  had  come  East  to  study  at  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  but  a  year  in  Cambridge  changed  his  mind.  He  decided  to  end  his 
preparation  for  the  Lutheran  ministry  and  pursue  an  optometry  career. 

"I  remember  that  both  of  them  were  initially  skeptical  of  a  theological  student 
making  a  transition  to  optometry  college.  Yet  they  liked  my  rationale  of  wanting  to 
help  and  serve  people  in  a  health  profession  framework,  versus  a  more  indirect  theolog- 
ical context.  They  required  me  to  take  a  chemistry  course  at  Boston  University  in  the 
summer  of  1970.  So  I  did,  and  then  they  admitted  me.  Here  I  am  today,  close  to  30 
years  later,  still  practicing  in  my  hometown  of  Willmar,  Minnesota!" 

A  shrewd  judge  of  character,  Hy  looked  beyond  undergraduate  grades  to  identify 
personal  qualities  that  would  make  for  a  fine  optometrist.  If  he  felt  that  someone  needed 
a  pep  talk  about  studying  harder,  he  would  give  it  in  a  "tough-love"  style. 

"I  know  your  grades  in  college  weren't  the  best,  but  I  believe  that  you  have  the 
ability  to  do  much  better  work  here,"  he  might  say.  "Because  of  that,  I'll  admit  you. 
But  if  you  don't  make  good  grades,  I'll  boot  you  out." 

No  doubt,  Hy  was  drawing  on  his  old  disappointment.  He  had  missed  out 
on  becoming  an  physician  because  his  grades  were  not  quite  high  enough  to  admit 
him  to  Harvard  or  Boston  University  Medical  School.  Deep  in  his  heart,  he  knew 
that  he  would  have  been  a  fine  physician.  He  was  determined  that  he  would  deny  no 
one  a  chance  to  study  optometry  if  he  saw  in  that  person  potential  beyond  a  grade- 
point  average. 

Most  of  the  time,  Hy  was  correct  when  he  took  someone's  measure.  Of  course,  it 
was  inevitable  that  certain  students  would  fall  by  the  wayside  in  rigorous  courses,  but 
Hy  would  do  all  he  could  to  keep  them  in  school.  If  they  were  having  problems  with 
particular  professors,  he  would  quietly  intercede  for  them.  Others,  he  came  to  realize, 
would  not  succeed  in  optometry,  so  he  wished  them  well  as  they  departed.  Hy  contin- 
ued these  important  aspects  of  his  work  right  up  until  his  1998  retirement. 

"Hy  met  with  students  when  they  applied  for  admission.  And  after  they  started 
classes,  he  was  always  available  to  them  anytime:  to  give  them  advice,  to  help  them 
with  problems,  or  simply  listen,"  Les  Brackley  relates. 

Before  the  College  established  a  financial  aid  office,  Hy  worked  to  find  students 
jobs  and  to  come  up  with  monetary  resources  for  them.  Sometimes  his  helping  hand 
was  extended  in  other  ways.  Frank  Kozol  tells  about  two  young  men  from  Tanzania 
who  enrolled  one  fall  in  the  mid-1960s. 

"When  Hy  found  out  that  they  had  brought  no  winter  clothes  with  them,  he 
took  them  out  to  the  store  to  make  sure  they  had  some  warm  things  to  wear.  Later, 
after  they  graduated,  they  went  back  to  Africa  and  set  up  an  optometry  clinic  with 
his  help,"  Frank  states. 
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Even  though  students  were  always  his  favorite  focal  point,  Hy  had  to  turn  his 
attention  to  other  pressing  concerns  while  he  was  Dean.  For  one  thing,  there  was 
the  matter  of  retaining  the  College's  professional  standing. 

"The  American  Optometric  Association  looked  at  us  in  1966  and  1967,  and 
didn't  like  what  they  saw,"  says  Hy.  "They  never  removed  our  accreditation,  but 
they  told  us  there  was  considerable  room  for  improvement.  As  Dean,  I  answered  to 
them  and  carried  out  their  recommendations  regarding  the  curriculum,  faculty  and 
administration." 

How  did  Hy  accomplish  this  task?  Before  it  became  a  standard  management 
strategy,  he  formed  committees.  "I  felt  that  we  had  to  get  the  faculty  more  involved 
in  the  affairs  of  the  College.  At  that  time,  most  of  them  were  part-timers.  Because 
they  had  optometry  practices  outside  the  school,  it  was  hard  for  them  to  get  to  com- 
mittee meetings.  But  they  did." 

Hy  also  realized  that  the  area  of  student  clinical  experience  needed  strengthening. 
"We  didn't  have  a  lot  to  offer.  There  weren't  many  clinical  placements  outside  our 
own  clinic."  In  1968  he  implemented  a  new  alliance  with  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  the  first  such  relationship  between  an  optometry  college  and  this 
federal  agency. 

Under  faculty  supervision,  fourth-year  students  were  assigned  to  the  eye  clinic  ot 
the  nearest  U.S.  Public  Health  Hospital  in  Brighton,  Massachusetts.  "We  hired  Gerald 
Melore  as  an  optometrist  to  manage  the  placement  and  supervise  the  students,"  1  lv 
says.  "It  also  cost  us  a  refracting  unit  —  worth  several  hundred  dollars.  But  it  was  a 
valuable  arrangement.  It  was  the  beginning  of  numerous  other  outside  affiliations  for 
student  clinical  practice.  Among  them  were  placements  at  Native  American  reserva- 
tions in  the  Southwest,  also  through  the  Public  Health  Service." 

Along  the  way,  Hy  also  recruited  new  faculty  members  for  the  school.  Among 
them  was  Srinivas  Natrajan,  originally  from  India,  who  quickly  found  a  new  friend 
and  mentor  in  Hy.  Armed  with  a  Ph.D.  from  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  "Raj" 
Natrajan  joined  the  College  in  1969  as  an  Assistant  Professor. 

Raj  says:  "I  immediately  saw  Hy  as  the  friendliest,  kindest,  most  open-hearted 
person  one  could  imagine.  He  was  someone  who  was  willing  to  help  everybody, 
including  me.  He  told  me  that  I  should  get  an  optometry  degree,  since  it  was  a  good 
profession.  I  took  his  advice,  and  in  1984  I  received  my  O.D." 

In  the  midst  of  Hy's  busy  schedule,  he  still  found  time  to  be  a  professor.  Tom 
Mueller  remembers  Hy's  "pearls  of  patient  management",  which  he  delivered  in  his 
Applied  Optometry  course.  "It  was  amazing  to  us  aspiring  optometrists  how  fast  and 
yet  thoroughly  he  laid  bare  the  pertinent  features  of  refraction  and  eye  pathology." 

Even  though  he  was  highly  regarded  as  a  teacher,  Hy  admits  that  he  never 
flunked  anyone.  "I  was  always  a  student  man.  But  once  or  twice  a  year,  I  would 
pretend  I  was  mad,  like  a  child.  I'd  tell  the  class,  'I'm  not  in  the  mood  to  teach. 
I'm  walking  out.'  And  I  did.  It  was  just  an  act.  Everyone  knew  I  wasn't  serious." 


Hy  and  Barbara  catching 
the  rays  in  Florida. 


Professor  John  Carter,  Barbara  and  Hy. 
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William  Baldwin,  O.D.,  President 
from  1969  through  1979. 


424  Beacon  Street. 


Yet  the  tesponsibilities  for  leading  The  Massachusetts  College  of  Optometry  were 
mushrooming.  It  was  more  than  one  individual  could  handle  —  even  someone  as 
vigorous  and  insightful  as  Hy.  In  1969  the  College  named  William  R.  Baldwin 
as  President.  He  would  oversee  daily  operations  and  overall  planning  as  the  institu- 
tion's chief  executive  officer.  The  move  had  been  mandated  three  years  earlier  by  the 
American  Optometric  Association  Council  on  Optometric  Education  as  part  of  the 
reaccrediting  process. 

This  10-year  period  in  the  institution's  history  was  marked  by  a  tremendous 
amount  of  change,  more  so  than  ever  before.  According  to  Bill  Baldwin,  "For  me,  Hy 
was  a  crucial  link  between  what  had  gone  before  and  what  would  be  developed  in  the 
future."  The  two  men  worked  closely  together  for  the  next  decade  and  complemented 
each  othet. 

One  of  Bill  Baldwin's  major  concerns  was  that  he  had  not  yet  built  support  net- 
works among  the  alumni.  As  a  newcomer  and  outsider  —  from  Pacific  University  in 
Oregon  —  he  knew  he  would  meet  resistance  to  any  changes  he  recommended.  Most 
critical,  in  his  view,  was  the  need  for  a  new  facility.  Having  visited  the  College  earlier, 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  he  recognized  that  178  Newbury  Street 
was  an  obsolete  building.  Small  and  dingy,  it  offered  no  laboratory  facilities  whatsoever. 

"It  was  worth  more  to  the  College  it  we  sold  it  and  went  somewhere  else,"  Bill 
states.  Yet  he  sensed  that  alumni  who  had  studied  there  felt  a  fierce  attachment  to  it 
and  would  oppose  a  relocation.  How  to  proceed?  The  answer:  enlist  Hy's  support  in 
convincing  them  that  the  move  was  necessary.  To  give  him  the  requisite  authority,  Bill 
made  Hy  Vice  President  for  Administration  in  1969- 

Hy  immediately  put  his  own  feelings  aside.  Although  he  himself  loved  the 
Newbury  Street  location,  he  knew  that  the  College  would  have  to  move.  Otherwise, 
it  would  cease  to  attract  students  and  go  out  of  business. 

"Hy  and  I  met  magically,"  Bill  Baldwin  says.  "He  smoothed  the  way  for  me  with 
alumni.  Although  he  didn't  make  the  changes  happen,  he  made  them  possible  through 
his  contacts.  People  went  along  with  these  developments  because  he  supported  them 
and  talked  to  them  about  them.  The  service  he  gave  me  made  it  possible  fot  me  to  go 
beyond  what  was  possible." 

When  it  came  to  an  undertaking  as  enotmous  as  relocating  a  college  all  sorts 
of  issues  had  to  be  addressed.  Should  the  College  remain  on  Newbury  Street,  tearing 
down  the  old  building  and  constructing  a  new  one?  Should  the  College  search  for 
a  new  location?  Or  would  it  be  better  to  merge  with  a  larger  educational  institution, 
such  as  Northeastern  or  Boston  University? 

In  considering  all  these  options.  Bill  and  Hy  worked  closely  together  with  the 
trustees,  faculty  and  alumni.  Finally  in  1971,  the  College  purchased  and  moved  to  an 
elegant  brownstone  building  at  422  Beacon  Street.  Coincidentally,  this  former  private 
residence  had  been  built  in  1894,  the  same  year  that  the  Klein  School  of  Optics,  the 
College's  founding  institution,  opened  its  doors. 
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Hy  is  thankful  today  that  the  School  remained  in  Boston.  "The  city  has  brought 
people  to  us.  If  we  had  moved  out,  we  wouldn't  have  survived."  But  he  has  a  lingering 
regret  about  the  process:  "I  only  wish  that  we  had  been  able  to  purchase  a  second 
building  —  the  one  on  the  opposite  corner  o{  Fairfield  Street  —  for  a  dormitory.' 

The  Baldwin  years  also  marked  the  opening  of  a  new  spectrum  of  influence  for 
Hy.  He  discovered  that  he  had  an  immense  talent  for  fundraising.  Before  Bill  Baldwin 
went  out  to  confer  with  potential  donors,  Hy  would  call  15  or  more  of  them  and  brief 
them  on  the  President's  upcoming  meeting.  In  the  process,  he  would  obtain  major 
financial  commitments  in  advance. 

Alumni  phonathons  brought  the  same  success.  It  was  nigh  on  impossible  for 
alumni  to  say  "no"  when  they  heard  Hy's  familiar  voice  on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 
In  these  endeavors,  which  raised  $30,000  -  $40,000  at  a  time  over  a  good  number  of 
years,  he  was  joined  by  old  friends  from  the  faculty  and  the  optometric  profession.  He 
is  personally  responsible  for  the  largest  gift  in  the  College's  history. 

In  1976,  before  Bill  Baldwin's  departure,  the  College  went  through  its  final  name 
change.  It  became  the  The  New  England  College  of  Optometry  to  reflect  its  regional 
commitments.  Often  during  this  period,  and  with  Barbara  at  his  side,  Hy  served  as 
the  unofficial  ambassador  of  the  College  in  his  role  as  alumni  association  director. 
Attending  professional  optometric  and  alumni  receptions  took  them  all  over  the 
United  States.  Most  of  the  time,  it  seemed  that  he  knew  everyone  in  a  roomful  of 
several  hundred  people.  "Where's  Hy?"  people  would  ask.  When  he  came  into  view, 
they  would  hurry  over  to  him  to  exchange  greetings. 

Les  Brackley  talks  about  an  adventure  that  he  had  with  Hy  at  one  conference.  "It 
was  nighttime  in  New  Orleans.  We  walked  along  and  came  to  a  store  where  there  was 
a  poster  hanging  in  the  window.  It  showed  some  mating  elephants  and  was  captioned 
'The  Making  of  a  Republican.'  We  were  laughing  about  buying  it  and  bringing  it 
back  to  Bill  Baldwin.  Suddenly  we  heard  a  popping  sound.  We  stopped  laughing  — 
someone  was  shooting  at  us!  You  can  be  sure  that  we  got  out  of  there  fast." 
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Sylvio  Dupuis,  former  President 

of  the  College,  with  trustees 

Irwin  Shwom  '80  and  Lester 

Brackley  '68. 


Sylvio  Dupuis,  Hy  Kamens  and 

Sally  McLellan,  former  Director 

of  Institutional  Advancement 

at  the  College. 
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Chapter  Four 


"What  can  I  say  about  Hy 
Kamens?  He  is  a  mentor,  colleague 
and,  most  importantly,  a  friend. 
I  owe  to  him  my  career  and  sense 
of  loyalty  to  the  College.  He 
will  always  hold  a  fond  place 
in  my  heart." 

Susan  A.  Primo 

Class  of  1985 


Hy  addressing  Alumni 
Association. 


The  Heart  of  the  Institution    1979  -  1998 

Before  Hy's  retitement,  visitors  to  his  campus  office  could  count  on  seeing  one  of 
his  most  cherished  possessions  hanging  on  the  wall.  Ann  Kent,  a  favorite  student 
and  a  talented  artist,  had  drawn  him  a  detailed  view  of  a  race  horse  in  full  gallop 
with  jockey  in  the  saddle.  Hy  loved  it  and  never  tired  of  looking  at  it  or  talking  about  it. 

Today  Ann  Kent  works  as  an  optometrist  at  the  Lahey  Hitchcock  Clinic  in 
Peabody,  Massachusetts.  She  happily  tells  the  story  of  how  the  drawing  came  to  be  and 
why  she  made  it  for  Hy. 

"I  graduated  in  1991.  When  I  first  went  to  Hy's  office  for  an  admissions  inter- 
view, I  was  very  nervous.  But  when  I  met  him,  he  was  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air." 

Hy  had  been  Director  of  Admissions  and  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  since  1975, 
midway  in  the  Baldwin  administration.  He  would  continue  in  those  roles  until  1996. 
With  long  years  of  experience  in  inrerviewing  perspective  students,  he  knew  how  to 
put  them  at  ease.  He  and  Ann  developed  an  immediate  rapport.  After  she  enrolled  ar 
the  College,  she  worked  for  him  in  Admissions  and  became  the  student  teptesentative 
on  the  Admissions  Committee. 

Before  too  long,  Ann  and  Hy  began  an  extended  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
horses.  Ever  since  his  student  days,  when  he  worked  at  Suffolk  Downs,  Hy  has  been  an 
avid  racing  fan.  Ann,  in  turn,  loves  ro  ride. 

"In  1989  we  were  borh  looking  forward  ro  the  Kentucky  Derby.  The  main  con- 
tenders were  Easy  Goer  and  Sunday  Silence.  Both  of  us  were  rooting  for  Easy  Goer.  I 
then  got  the  idea  of  making  a  drawing  of  the  horse  as  a  present  for  Hy." 

When  Ann  went  off  on  het  clinical  rotation  in  Boulder,  Colorado,  she  worked 
on  the  picture  every  night.  "Usually  it  takes  me  up  to  a  year  to  finish  my  drawings 
because  they  are  very  precise  and  detailed.  But  this  one  I  finished  in  three  months. 
Then  I  gave  it  to  him. 

"Hy  is  such  a  special  person."  she  adds.  "He  provided  so  much  good  advice  and 
encouragement  to  me  on  professional  issues  and  life  matters.  And  I  am  not  alone. 
He  has  supported  many  young  optometrists  and  started  them  on  their  careers." 
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Hnn,  along  with  Deborah  Wayne,  Susan  Primo,  and  many  other  young  women 
studying  optometry,  found  an  invaluable  ally  in  Hy.  Early  on,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  an  excellent  profession  for  women  in  every  way.  It  gave  them 
the  flexibility  to  combine  both  career  with  family,  if  they  wanted  both.  They  could 
become  their  own  boss,  setting  up  an  office  schedule  that  suited  their  needs. 

He  recalls  that  while  very  few  women  studied  optometry  in  the  1960s,  the  num- 
ber began  to  grow  in  the  1970s  and  has  continued  through  the  present.  At  the  same 
time,  the  gap  between  men  and  women  students  narrowed.  By  1976  the  student  body 
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Hy  at  the  Century  of  Vision 
Gala  in  1994. 


25  percent  female;  by  the  late  1990s,  60  percent.  "Without  women  students,  we 
wouldn't  have  survived  as  a  school,"  Hy  says  frankly. 

Harland  Robinson  reinforces  Hy's  sentiments.  "I  wish  my  own  daughter 
were  interested  in  optometry!  Women  are  more  oriented  to  detail  and  are  ideal  for 
the  profession.  They  seek  out  answers  to  the  examinations  when  something  doesn't 
look  right." 

In  the  beginning,  not  all  of  Hy's  colleagues  shared  his  enthusiasm  about  women 
working  in  their  field.  Some  expressed  negative  sentiments  whenever  the  issue  arose. 
Hy  had  no  patience  with  such  attitudes.  Not  only  were  they  old  fashioned,  but  they 
also  ran  counter  to  affirmative  action  laws  which  the  College  had  to  follow.  "He 
sharply  challenged  them  and  put  a  stop  to  any  opposition,"  Frank  Kozol  remembers. 

For  Debbie  Wayne,  Hy  has  been  part  of  her  life  since  childhood.  Like  him,  her 
late  father  George  carried  on  an  optometry  practice  in  Chelsea 

"Our  families  went  to  the  same  temple.  One  of  my  earliest  memories  is  of  Dad 
and  Hy  sitting  together  during  the  High  1  lolv  IXivs.  I  went  to  work  for  my  father 
when  I  was  14.  I  would  put  together  glasses  for  him.  As  long  as  1  can  remember, 
I  wanted  to  be  an  optometrist  and  join  him  in  his  practice.  I  did  my  undergraduate 
work  at  Boston  University,  but  I  didn't  work  as  hard  as  I  should.  My  graduating 
average  was  2.8." 

Debbie  heard  one  of  Hy's  classic  tough-love  speeches  when  she  applied  to  the 
College.  "He  was  concerned  about  my  grades,  plus  the  fact  that  my  scores  in  the 
preliminary  optometry  exam  weren't  that  good.  At  first,  he  wasn't  going  to  admit  me. 
But  then  he  gave  me  a  chance.  I  completed  the  program  successfully,  was  vice  president 
of  my  class,  and  graduated  in  1983.  Although  I  ran  into  a  little  sexual  discrimination, 
it  wasn't  too  serious." 

Today  Debbie,  the  only  practicing  optometrist  in  Chelsea,  has  a  client  base  of 
about  10,000  people,  many  of  them  Hispanic  and  Asian.  She  also  maintains  an  office 
in  Maiden.  "My  Hispanic  patients  call  me  'Dottora.'  Hy  learned  Spanish  before  anyone 
else  I  knew  and  even  taught  a  course  to  help  students  who  have  Spanish-speaking 
patients.  He  advised  me  to  learn  it,  and  so  I  did.  Even  though  the  languages  spoken 
in  Chelsea  have  changed  since  I  was  a  child,  it  still  has  the  same  warm  community 
atmosphere.  I  love  being  back  here." 

One  of  Hy's  greatest  efforts  as  Dean  of  Admissions  was  recruiting  minority  students 
for  the  College.  One  of  them  was  Susan  Primo,  who  first  met  Hy  during  an  interview 
in  1981. 

"While  I  have  always  been  a  good  student,  I  did  get  a  little  sidetracked  during 
my  time  at  U-Mass.  Hy  was  extremely  positive  and  encouraging  to  me.  He  felt  that 
I  would  do  very  well  in  the  optometry  program.  These  words  meant  the  world  to  me, 
for  I  very  much  wanted  to  be  an  optometrist.  As  an  African-American  woman,  I  felt 
even  more  unsure  because  of  the  low  numbers  of  women  and  minorities  in  optometry. 
Hy  put  my  mind  at  ease,"  Susan  says. 


Mary  Scott  '68  -  student,  professor 
and  current  trustee  at  the  College. 
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Hy  is  a  fabric  of  many  threads.  He  does 
not  tell  his  own  story. 

You  will  learn  it  from  the  experience 
of  others. 

Larry  Clausen,  President 

The  New  England  College  of  Optometry 


Dr.  Richard  Held,  Former  College 

President  F.  Dow  Smith  (1979-1985) 

and  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs  David 

Heath  '83  at  the  College's  Centennial 

Gala  in  1994. 


Once  she  began  her  studies  at  the  College,  Susan  kept  in  constant  touch  with  Hy. 
"He  encouraged  me  to  get  actively  involved  in  extracurricular  activities,  particularly 
the  support  of  other  student  programs  that  involved  recruiting  minority  students.  I 
found  this  challenging  and  rewarding." 

After  her  1985  graduation,  Susan  became  Assistant  Professor  at  the  College  and 
Director  of  the  Martha  Eliot  Health  Center.  Ultimately,  she  moved  to  Atlanta,  where 
she  serves  on  the  Vision  Rehabilitation  Service  staff  of  the  Emory  Eye  Center. 

Hy's  great  support  for  women  and  minorities  came  naturally  to  him.  Related  to 
this  conviction  is  his  fascination  with  Native  American  history  and  culture.  On 
numerous  trips  to  the  West  and  Southwest,  he  and  Barbara  have  visited  practically 
every  major  Indian  site,  taking  tiny  planes  to  reach  remote  spots.  He  loves  Kachina 
dolls,  sculptures,  prints  and  other  Native  American  crafts. 
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Concurrently,  thanks  to  Hy's  efforts,  the  College  became  the  first  American  optom- 
etry school  to  engage  in  active  recruitment  and  admission  of  Canadian  students. 
He  had  discovered  that  opportunities  to  study  optometry  north  of  the  border 
were  sharply  limited.  Only  one  English-language  optometry  program  existed  in  the 
whole  country,  and  it  accepted  just  60  students  a  year.  A  second  optometry  school 
operated  in  Quebec,  but  it  had  a  French-language  curriculum  and  did  not  award  a 
doctor's  degree. 

One  of  the  Canadian  alumni  is  Fadi  Maroun  of  Quebec,  who  graduated  in  1994. 
"I'll  never  forget  the  day  that  Dr.  Kamens  called  me  at  work  here  in  Montreal  to  notify 
me  that  I  had  been  accepted.  It  was  one  of  the  most  joyous  days  of  my  life,"  he  states. 

"Hy  was  the  father  that  I  didn't  have  in  the  city  of  Boston.  He  always  viewed  the 
students  as  his  own  children,  and  he  loved  watching  these  children  change  and  evolve 
into  young  professional  doctors."  Fadi  credits  Hy  for  "opening  the  door  to  Canadian 
students  and  strengthening  optometry  here  in  Canada." 

As  for  Hy,  he  saw  unusual  potential  in  Fadi  and  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  him: 
"You  will  succeed  in  anything  you  do  in  your  life.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  students  going 
through  the  College.  I  know  you  are  a  good  person,  you  care  about  people,  and  you're 
going  to  do  very  well."  Fadi  did  not  disappoint  him.  After  all,  how  could  he  let  this 
rare  man  down? 


Former  President  Sylvio  Dupuis,  O.D., 

(1985-1989)  on  right  with  Hy  and 

Lester  Brackley  '68. 
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uring  the  past  19  years  at  the  College,  Hy  worked  under  four  presidents.  Bill 
Baldwin's  term  of  office  ended  in  1979,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  F.  Dow  Smith. 
Sylvio  L.  Dupuis  followed  from  1985-89-  Larry  Clausen  had  served  as  Dean 
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of  Academic  Affairs  in  1982  and  then  Acting  President  before  becoming  President 
in  1990. 

Sylvio  Dupuis,  who  says  he  became  President  "strictly  by  accident,"  also  happened 
to  be  an  optometrist.  He  brought  considerable  experience  in  administration  of  a  large 
health-care  facility,  the  Catholic  Medical  Center  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 
Before  he  arrived  in  Boston,  he  already  knew  Hy  well  through  their  activities  in  the 
American  Optometric  Association. 

Today  in  his  downtown  Manchester  law  firm,  Sylvio  recalls  the  congenial  rela- 
tionship that  he  and  Hy  enjoyed.  Each  appreciated  the  other's  qualities,  and  their 
extroverted  personalities  were  compatible. 

"Hy  was  THE  College.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  what  you  expected  it  to  be. 
He  developed  consensus  and  met  with  people.  He  convinced  prospective  students  that 
the  College  was  the  only  one  they  should  attend." 

In  the  1980s,  college  admissions  moved  toward  utilizing  analytical  methods, 
such  as  reports,  charts  and  graphs,  and  computer  projections.  So  it  was  inevitable  that 
Hy's  time-tested  methods  of  subjective  and  intuitive  interviewing  were  sometimes 
challenged.  Sylvio  Dupuis  was  a  wise  leader,  however.  As  much  as  possible,  he  let  1  lv 
be  himself,  put  support  behind  him,  and  allowed  him  to  work  in  the  same  way  as  he 
had  for  nearly  40  years. 

The  Dupuis  administration  saw  significant  improvements  accomplished  at  the 
Beacon  Street  facility.  Among  them  was  the  construction  of  a  new  Admissions  Office 
space  for  Hy  and  his  staff.  "He  and  I  worked  well  together,"  Sylvio  says.  "We  could 
talk  about  anything.  Values  and  ethics  exemplify-  him.  He  has  them  in  abundance." 

It  was  a  smooth  transition  when  Larry  Clausen  took  the  presidential  reins.  One  of 
the  first  things  he  did  was  include  Hy  in  his  inner  circle,  so  he  could  benefit  from  the 
oldet  man's  long  experience  at  the  College.  Hy  became  Vice  President  for  Student  and 
Alumni  Affaits  in  the  Clausen  administration. 

Recognizing  that  Hy  also  showed  strong  potential  as  roving  ambassador  for  the 
College,  Larry  offered  him  that  role.  One  of  Hy's  first  official  visits  was  to  Italy.  Both 
he  and  Barbara  represented  The  New  England  College  of  Optometry  ar  an  international 
education  symposium  in  Verona.  Now,  in  1998,  Larry  would  like  to  see  Hy  continue 
"ambassadorial"  activities  for  his  alma  mater. 

As  the  College  approached  its  100th  anniversary  in  1994,  it  was  astonishing  to 
realize  that  Hy  had  been  identified  with  it  for  half  that  time.  Moreover,  his  contacts 
with  people  had  not  been  passing  ones.  He  had  admitted  them  as  students,  taught 
them  in  classes,  advised  them  on  innumerable  mattets,  and  kept  in  touch  with  them 
out  in  the  professional  world. 


Hy  and  Louis  Allen  '98. 


Hy  addressing  delegates  in 
Verona,  Italy  1994. 


Hy  receiving  delegate  credentials 

from  Gianalberto  DeStefano, 

O.D.,  Verona,  Italy. 
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Hy  with  granddaughter  Kate. 


Hy 


ind  Barbara  with  Nancy  Carlson  '77 
and  Tom  Corwin  '93. 


"At  optomecric  meetings  in  the  1980s  and  1990s  he  was  truly  remarkable," 
Larry  relates.  "I  remember  particularly  when  Hy  and  I  were  standing  around  the 
exhibit  floor  at  the  Visual  Expo  in  New  York.  Frequently  alumni,  alone  or  in  groups, 
would  approach  him.  Even  though  they  had  been  out  of  college  anywhere  from  10  to 
20  years,  he  could  pull  out  specific  recollections  about  each  one  of  them." 

The  1990s  brought  even  more  tributes  to  Hy.  While  the  College  had  ptesented 
him  with  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Ocular  Science  degree  in  1975,  the  accolades  which 
came  directly  from  students  meant  the  most  to  him.  Two  more  yearbook  dedications, 
from  the  Classes  of  1994  and  1997,  made  him  extremely  happy.  "With  the  tremendous 
efforts  of  Dr.  Kamens,  the  [College]  has  become  what  it  is  today,"  the  '94  dedication 
read.  "He  has  touched  the  lives  of  generations  of  optometry  students,"  according  to 
the  '97  citation.  "We  will  often  reflect  on  his  smiling  face  and  his  singing  voice  in  the 
[school]  halls." 

Not  too  long  ago,  Hy  suffered  a  heart  attack.  His  colleagues  and  students  had 
always  appreciated  him,  but  that  event  caused  them  to  turn  even  more  care  and  con- 
cern in  his  direction.  When  it  happened,  students  were  attending  their  annual  Eye 
Ball  and  were  stunned  to  hear  the  news.  Immediately  they  dedicated  the  dance  to  him. 
For  all  his  friends,  it  was  a  happy  day  when  he  recovered  and  returned  to  work. 
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necdotes  of  Hy  abound.  They  now  make  up  his  legend.  This  mini-biography 
contains  only  a  small  number  of  the  funny,  touching  and  true  stories  about  his 
long  career.  One  of  the  most  poignant  recollections  comes  from  Terry  Neylon, 
who  joined  the  College  in  1990  as  Vice  President  for  Administration. 

"When  I  first  met  Hy,  my  car  was  being  repaired  at  a  North  Shore  garage. 
I  couldn't  make  the  right  train  connections.  Hy  offered  to  drop  me  off  at  an  MBTA 
station  in  Chelsea,  but  warned  me  that  it  was  in  a  tough  area.  I  said  it  was  fine. 
So  he  took  me  there.  It  was  wintertime  and  dark  when  we  arrived." 

As  he  waited  on  the  platform  for  the  train,  Terry  remembers  seeing  Hy  at  a 
distance  in  his  car,  driving  around  and  around  the  block.  "He  wanted  to  make  sure 
I  was  OK.  I  knew  he  was  concerned.  That  is  just  like  him." 

Terry  concludes:  "Hy  is  the  heart  of  the  institution.  He  is  the  total  opposite  of 
The  Me  Generation.  Whenever  anyone  needs  him,  he's  always  there,  always  giving." 
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A  man's  wisdom  maketh  his  face  to  shine. 

Ecclesiastes  8:1 


EPILOGUE 

From  Dr.  Hyman  R.  Kamens... 

Spending  fifty  years  of  your  life  in  one  place  seems  like  a  long 
time.  It  is!  I've  met  and  had  some  interaction  with  many  people. 
And,  it  has  NEVER  been  work.  According  to  William  Faulkner, 
work... 

"is  one  of  the  saddest  things  that  a  man  can  do  for  eight 
hours  a  day,  day  after  day;  you  can't  eat  for  eight  hours  a 
day,  nor  drink  for  eight  hours  a  day,  nor  make  love  for  eight 
hours —  all  you  can  do  for  eight  hours  is  work.  Which  is  the 
reason  why  man  makes  himself  and  everybody  else  so 
miserable  and  unhappy". 

I  never  believed  that  I  could  remain  in  an  optometric  educa- 
tional environment  for  fifty  years  but  it  has  been  a  wonderful  life. 
I've  never  been  wealthy,  never  had  a  summer  home,  or  a  luxury  car. 
But  I  have  met  so  many  wonderful  young  women  and  men.  I've 
been  of  some  help  in  their  reaching  their  goal  to  succeed  in  life — 
made  many  friends  (and  enemies)  but  I  can  honestly  say  that  I 
wish  I  were  starting  those  fifty  years  again. 
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